THE THREE THE WORLD WATCHES 


Roosevelt, Hitler and Mussolini Symbolize the Nations They Represent and the Paradoxes and 
Portents of the Times; Upon Their Success or Failure Will Turn the Next Chapter of History 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT returns from his voyage 

to the Pacific to enter the critical period of the 

New Deal; he will need all his fresh reinforce- 
ments, of energy, courage and perspective, in the 
second great offensive in the war for recovery and sta- 
bility. Adolf Hitler is making a last desperate stand; he 
has staked the fate of the Third Reich on a seizure of 
power without precedent in modern times. Mussolini 
pushes his way to the front of Europe; in assuming the 
decisive réle of protector of Austria he rises to a supreme 
test of statesmanship involving the peace of the world. 
Within the next few months these three men face 
crucia} tests. On their success or failure turns the next 
chapter of history. They have little in common except 
extraordinary power in a decisive hour; you could search 
the earth to find men as different in personality, back- 
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ground, equipment and outlook. They are figures of 
crisis, thrown up as symbols and personification of the 
opposing forces at work in the general upheaval 

To one who had the opportunity to meet all three in 
recent months, and to compare the men and their meth- 
ods in relation to the movements they lead, they seem to 
Sum up in their own persons not only the nations they 
represent but most of the paradoxes and portents of this 
strange moment of time in which we live. No men living 
are more interesting as illustrations. 

There is no measure by which you can compare their 
power, but if you imagine all are dictators you have only 
to contrast the President with the real article to see the 
difference; and if you think all dictators are alike you 
need only compare Duce and Fithrer to discover that 
they are separate and unequal stars, each with its own 
aura, its own climate, its particular blind spots. 

Seen in the light of contrast, it is surprising how old 
and tough and traditional we appear. It is not chance 
that the American alone continues a line, follows a 
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succession of Presidents elected under the same Con- 
stitution during 150 years. What was left of the 18-year- 
old German Republic was buried with the old monarchist, 
von Hindenburg, and there is no imperial precedent for 
the absolutism inaugurated with Hitler’s secret coup 
d’état. The Italian kingdom is only 64 years old, and 
even in ancient Rome, whence he derives, Mussolini has 
no real ancestors. 

Nor is it strange that the American is the aristocrat 
and the man of experience. He belongs to what the Old 
World would once have called the governing class, the 
élite which governs there no longer. Roosevelt comes 
from a political clan; his roots go down to the sub-soil 
of his country, and the best part of his life has been 
spent in public office. 

Mussolini and Hitler came to power with no prepara- 
tion and no practice in the art of government, one from 
a newspaper office, the other from a career as a profes- 
sional agitator. They were curiously rootless and home- 
less youths, and though stone-masonry and sign-painting 
were only episodes in their obscure and restless struggle 
for a living, blacksmith’s son and peasant boy rose up 
to their dizzy height from the lowest levels of the “little 
people” of the world. They rose from opposite trenches 


of the World War, where both were wounded and neither, 


advanced beyond the rank of corporal, while Roosevelt, 

as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, organizing the trans- 

port of the American troops, was among those who di- 
rected operations from on top. 
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HE European dictators of today, those and others, 

are the offspring of the mass; they illustrate the 

proverbial American success story much better than 

does the country gentleman who sits in the White House, 

lineal descendant of the country squires who were its first 

occupants, This is one of the reversals of the old order 

that Americans find it hard to realize; ours is now the 
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mature, old-established system of government and Europe 
is overrun with young States and new statesmen never 
before entrusted with responsibility. 

In one important respect, however, the three rulers 
rank together. They are of the war generation as dis- 
tinct from the elder statesmen, hang-overs from the pre- 
war period, who still direct the affairs of England and 
France. They are contemporaries, near the same age, 
the President and the Duce a little past 50, Hitler a few 
years younger. In a way difficult to analyze, but real, 
the middle-aged of today are set apart by an experience 
in adjustment, mental, physical and social, such as no 
previous generation was called upon to meet: they have 
had to straddie not only two centuries but two worlds, to 
bear the whole strain of the shift from low to high gear 
in a world they have seen motorized in every dimension. 
Not quite like other men are they whose nerves have felt 
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the tension of war and after-war, the jump in speed from 
towpath to airway, the whirl of mind between Queen 
Victoria and Comrade Stalin. 


In diverse ways, in entirely different environments, 
these leaders represent the various forms of reaction to 
this experience. Like the figures that appear on the 
faces of medieva) clocks when the hour strikes, they 
identify and personify a moment of time—figures of 
transition, not to be measured except in relation to the 
emergency which summons and explains them, and, more 
important, not to be detached from their national back- 
ground. 

Mussolini is right in observing that fascism in Ger- 
many is not the same thing as fascism in Italy. Equally 
true it is that dictatorship has gone further in eighteen 
months in Germany than in twelve years in Italy, the 
effect of a different time, a different place and different 
men in control. Supposing identical methods of regula- 
tion—industrial codes, for example—could be appifed in 
the United States and Italy, they would be so modified 
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in operation by something more 
deeply established — custom, habit, 
rhythm of life—as to serve as dem- 
onstration that government, like the 
patois of a people, is practically un- 


translatable. 
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ERHAPS Adolf Hitler could de- 
velop in another soil than that 
of post-war Germany, but one 

doubts it. He has few of the char- 
acteristics of the typical German. 
As a person he has few distinguish- 
ing marks of any kind. At close 
range he is shy, quiet-mannered, 
simple, without pose, without arro- 
gance, without mannerisms, his 
face lifeless unless he smiles. Ex- 
cept for a brown shirt and his in- 
evitable trench coat, he never wears 
2 uniform. He has no diversion ex- 
cept listening to music, no exercise 
except oratory, with him a kind of 
physical outpouring which at the 
same time inflates and drains him. 

Nothing in his appearance sug- 
gests power; you search in vain 
for the secret of the almost hyp- 
notic spell he casts on the German 
multitude. In a crowd he -would 
pass unnoticed. When in the late 
afternoons last Spring he used to 
take coffee with a few intimates 
at a corner table in the lounge of 
the Kaiserhof in Berlin he was 
the silent, colorless member of the 
group. Invariably he is seen in 
company; he cannot bear to be 
alone even in his Bavarian moun- 
tain retreat; yet he always looks 
lonely, remote and vague. 

Hitler can be human and friend- 
ly when he focuses his attention, 
but often he is lost in his own 
thoughts. When I interviewed him 
I noted one recurrent phrase that 
seems to sum up his conception of 
his mission. ‘‘I was sent,’’ he re- 
peated. Undoubtediy he has the 
messianic idea; from that concept 
flow his acts and attitudes, the 
‘‘supreme judge” and the supreme 
ruler. He looks like a man who 
might ‘‘hear voices,’’ though as me- 
dium rather than mystic. It takes 
a crowd to warm him up; when he 
addresses mass meetings you see 
that he is an emotional force. The 
emotion sometimes verges on hys- 
terla, but it alone explains his 
power. From the beginning he has 
been the popular facade of the Nazi 
movement. People who condemn 
every other member of the govern- 
ment speak of Hitler as ‘‘good,"' or 
et least they did before the purge, 
and undoubtedly he is the best of 


the governing clique. 
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OW the Fiihbrer works nobody 
knows, or who finally influ- 
ences him. He is not his own 

man, acting alone, like Mussolini. 
His party is divided, his Cabinet is 
divided; Goering and Goebbels ex- 
ert enormous pull, often in opposite 
directions, and he is subjected to 
heavy pressure from various groups 
that supported him in his climb to 
power, and since. 

If his swing to the right repre- 
sents the triumph of one such 
group, the Ruhr industrialists, it is 
what has happened to most Ger- 
man Governments, not excluding 
that of the Social Democrats. 


He suffers agonies of indecision 
which keep him awake at night, 
but can be more stubborn than the 
decisive man when at last he makes 
up his mind. He writes his own 
speeches, even important  pro- 
nouncements on foreign policy; and 
though his acquaintance with the 
world is tragically limited, his 
broadcasts are more moderate and 
realistic than most Nazi encyclicals. 

What impresses one most pain- 
fully is the echoing emptiness un- 
der the terrific noise and agitation 
that for a year and a half have 
kept Germany, and the world, in 
turmoil and tension. There is no 
program under the heavy barrage 
of propaganda, no revolution to 
justify the cruelty. No constructive 
idea illuminates the murky air; 
amid all the clamorous obsessions 
and proscriptions nothing new is 
offered. National Socialism has 
neither basic philosophy nor eco- 
nomic ideas. Read Feder, the doc- 
trinaire; Rosenberg and ‘Mein 
Kampf’’ and you cannot believe 
that on these hollow appeals to the 
lowest levels of intelligence and 
passion a great people like the Ger- 
Mans has been led to its present 
plight. 

Aside from taking the boys off 
the streets and taking up collec- 
tions for relief, nothing is being 
built up in Nazi Germany but pow- 
er; even the unification of the 
Reich means a centralization of 
power. Hitler himself is some one 
hidden in a cocoon of power; the 
more he spins it out, the smaller 
and more blurred he appears in- 
side. 


se 8 
In personality Mussolini is the an- 
tithesis of Hitler. His quality is defi- 
niteness, form, strong color. Mus- 
solini’s word is not ‘‘I wassent’’ but 
‘TJ came.” He is the active verb. 
He claims no such power as the 
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Fuhrer now assumes. The King, 
with not much else to do, signs all 
decrees in Italy, and the army 
vows allegiance only to the king- 
dom and the House of Savoy. Yet 
the Duce is a one-man government 
in a sense that Hitler will never be. 
So far as anybody knows, he con- 
sults no one in arriving at deci- 
sions, and this is so generally rec- 
ognized that whereas in Germany 
people criticize ‘‘the men around 
Hitler’? for the Fuhrer’s mistakes, 
in Italy the Duce is praised or 
blamed for everything, and seldom 
has grumbling been so loud as now, 
when the population is squeezed too 
hard by the deflationary policies of 
the government. 

Though Mussolini is much more 
responsive than Hitler, profoundly 
curious and interested in probing 
the minds of the people he meets, 
by preference he walks alone. He 
enjoys speed and solitude, streak- 
ing in a racing car or a motorcycle 
along the great roads he has built, 
flying, skiing or motor boating. He 
has no intimates, no social life 
whatever, except unavoidable offi- 
cial dinners. Then he entertains at 
a hotel; he invariably orders red 
roses for decorations and looks 
stiff and bored until the ordeal is 
over. 

The Duce is an intensely articu- 
late man without small talk. He 
reads enormously, listens when he 
is interested with absorbed atten- 
tion, is excited by ideas. If Hitler 
is emotion, Mussolini is mind. He 
has been educated from his youth 
in economic theories, social philos- 
ophies, everything that under his 
system of censorship his young Fas- 
cists cannot know. 

Hitler looks exactly like his photo- 
graphs, but Mussolini never looks 
twice the same. He has the body 
of the blacksmith, short, sinewy, 
strong, the hands of an artist, the 
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— In Italy an Air of Solid but Difficuit Movement— 


feet of a dancer and the head of a 
Roman emperor. He has more 
strut and pose than the German, 
and at Venice stole the show from 
his guest. He is vivid and vain; 
power has weakened his sense of 
proportion, which is the fate of 
dictators, but it has not destroyed 
his sense of humor. German fas- 
eism is humorless—Gothic and gut- 
teral; the Italian variety,’ mellower 
and more humane, has the flourish 
of the baroque. 
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HE Fascist revolutionary show 

‘in Rome, now running for the 

second year, is built up out of 
the files of Mussolini's news- 
paper, the Popolo d'Italia of Milan. 
Through columns of cylindrical lead 
matrices, in effect oddly like the 
embossed column of Marcus Aure- 
lius in the Piazza Colonna, you 
walk through a newspaper, enor- 
mousiy magnified, dramatically 
headlined and illustrated. Even to 
the strange, dark ‘‘morgue’’ of 
martyrs at the end it produces the 
impression of something current as 
news: the record of a journalist’s 
revolution. That, essentially, is 
what it is, what Mussolini is. As 
editor and publisher of Italy he in- 
terprets events as he pleases for 
home consumption, but keeps close 
to the news himself. A British 
diplomat in the Balkans described 
Italian foreign policy as journal- 
istic, and the description fits. Mus- 
solini is probably the best political 
reporter in Europe. 

He learns from everybody. When 
I saw him a couple of months ago, 
after making a round of the Eu- 
ropean capitals, he questioned me 
at length and in detail on condi- 
tions in Germany, Austria and Rus- 
sia. He was curious about Hitler, 
whom he had not yet seen; about 
the condition of the Jews; about 
the spirit of the Storm Troops; 
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about the church situation in Ba-. 
varia. He wanted to know whether 
the Socialists had moved back into 
their tenements in Vienna; whether 
the Austrian Nazis were gaining 
ground; if the general population 
was being worn down by the con- 
stant disorder; if any combination 
of forces was strong enough to in- 
sure a stable government. How far 
had the first Five-Year Plan been 
fulfilled in Russia? Were the peo- 
pie happy? Was there truth in the 
hunger stories? Had I seen any evi- 
dences of malnutrition? 

At severat points of the catechism 
he said: ‘‘Do you know that is 
true?"’ ‘‘No,’’ I answered. ‘‘How 
can one know facts when all re- 
ports come from one source? When 
there is no chance of checking up? 
How could I be sure what is true 
in Italy?” : 

His eyes lighted with laughter. 
“‘Ask me,’ he said. ‘I know!’’ 
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HE evolution of Mussolini is an 
interesting phenomenon. From 
the fiery nationalist of a decade 

ago, who can still whoop up Italian 
feeling on occasion, he has become 
the anxious, literally the legding, 
European, obsessed by the idea that 
unless steps are taken soon to 
create some sort of economic order 
and political unity there will be a 
period of chaos in which Eyrope 
and its civilization will be overrun 


and overwhelmed by Asia. He in- 


sists that Italy wants no more ter- 
ritory in Europe. He fights the 
absorption of Austria by Germany 
because he believes the hegemony of 


|any one power, be it France or Ger- 


many, would be fatal to equilibrium 


‘and peace. 


In contrast to Hitler the Italian 


Statesman is a man of the world. 
| Whatever may be thought of the 
|government of Italy, and no one 
‘accustomed to liberty can believe 
|that the efficiency of the best dic- 


tatorship is worth what it costs in 
suppression and the lessening of 
human dignity, at least it is moving 
to create a new form of society. 
In Italy they are building some- 
thing. At a much slower pace than 
the experimentation going on in 
Washington the foundations have 
been laid, after seven years of dis- 
cussion and step-by-step organiza- 
tion, for the Council of Corpora- 
tions that is to replace the political 
Parliament. Mussolini had only to 
organize an unorganized nation, a 
task easier than Hitler’s, but it is 
not all sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. 

Inevitably the Duce is affected by 
Rome. You can’t dictate from the 
Capitoline Hill without acquiring a 
certain grandeur of view. Nobody 
not exalted by the past could feel 
at home in the marble hall where 
Mussolini works, with priceless 
Etruscan potteries and cinquecento 
masterpieces scattered in the ante- 
rooms beyond. He is at ease, but 
not at ease as President Roosevelt 
is in the White House. 

This is because the President pos- 
sesses more natural assurance than 
either of the dictators, is more at 
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THREE MEN WHO ARE WATCHED 


Roosevelt, Hitler and Mussolini Symbolize 
Paradoxes and Portents of the Times 
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home in the world and also because 
the ruler by popular mandate is surer 
of his power. The fear of the next 
‘election is nothing to the fear where 
| there is no election and only devious 
ways of guessing whether one is sur- 
rounded by friends or enemies. 

Hitler ‘‘was sent’? and Mussolini 
‘“‘came,’’ but the President’s ap- 
proach to a greater job is more 
casual. It was characteristically ex- 
pressed in his reply to a question 
as to why he wished to take com- 
mand at the zero hour of the de- 
pression. ‘‘Some one had to do it!’ 
he smiled. As keys to the attitudes 
of the three rulers and even to the 
minds of their countries these three 
remarks are worth whole pages of 
analysis. 

Roosevelt works on a canvas 
bigger than all Europe. The cen- 
tralization of authority he has 
brought about in an administration 
shorter than Hitler’s he might, if 
he were inclined to the grandiose 
language which is the vernacular 
of dictators, designate as the ‘‘Third 
Union” of these sovereign States. 
The organization of industry and 
agriculture is a sort of American 
improvisation of the corporative 
State which Mussolini, after twelve 
years, is just beginning to achieve. 
The Italian stands aghast at the 
Roosevelt speed, compared to his 
cautious drive. The scale of the 
American public works program 
dazes and discourages the autocrats 
on both sides of the Alps. 

What most strikes the returning 
American, indeed, is the shrinkage 
suffered by these high potentates 
of Europe, looming so big on the 
ground and overshadowing a con- 
tinent, when their power is con- 
trasted with that of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States. They 
‘seize all the authority there is, it is 
itrue, and bolster it up by repress- 
‘ing all opposition, but the resources 
' behind their rule are so limited that 
the thundering absolutisms become 
relative when compared with the 
real reserves the American Govern- 
ment is able to draft without se- 
‘rious damage to the Constitution. 
The President, like the dictators, 


creates an atmosphere, and while 
it is too much like that of the 


campus to suit those brought up 
with lobbies and caucuses, it is 
'what immediately distinguishes 
Washington from Rome and Ber- 
lin. Even those capitals are not so 
dominated by a single personality. 
In a comparative sense this coun- 
try relaxes because Roosevelt can 





relax as Mussolini and Hitler never : 
do. In Germany there is an air of; 
desperation, in Italy an air of solid! 
under | 


but difficult movement 





strong direction, in both countries: 
weariness of spirit, but in America . 


the atmosphere is compounded of 
hope, keen interest in what is going 
on and the stabilizing sense that no 
single step is fatal and no one ex- 
periment is final. 

That is the reflection of the Pres- 
ident’s own temperament. Probably 
the best service he renders in a 
crisis is in not being solemn about 
solemn decisions. You realize that 
on returning from countries where 
everything has the effect of an ul- 





timatum and insignificant acts are 
made superimportant by constant 
overemphasis. 

Mussolini and Hitler are cloistered 


as the American Executive cannot | 
Their public appearances are | 


be. 
great occasions, and much of the 
time no one knows how they are en- 


gaged. Even more than his prede-: 


cessors Roosevelt lives in the pub- 
lic eye; his daily life is part of the 
life of the nation. For that reason 
his mood is more important than 
the moods of the dictators: it is a 
kind of public mood, affecting the 
temper of the population in much 
the same way that father’s spirit con- 
ditions the family atmosphere when 
he comes home at night. Without 
doubt the Roosevelt equability in 
some degree explains why Ameri- 
cans, with all their worries, appear 
less strained than any other peo- 
ple. In the immense, unfaltering 
public smile of the President they 
-eannot believe the worst! 


Roosevelt is as robust as Musso- 
lini, if not as robustious. His hu- 
mor is good humor, while the 
Duce’s has the flash of the gatiri- 
cal. The President’s sense of the 
‘ world is less keen because less anx- 
ious than the Italian’s, and his 
mind has the range of the Ameri- 
ican rather than the depth of the 
European. But the President is as 
eager a questioner, as lively a lis- 
tener; his interest and information 
in regard to little known tendencies 
in. the international situation prove 
how wide his sources are. To an 
‘interviewer who has been inter- 
viewed on the same subjects at al- 
most the same time by the Fascist 
chief, sitting at the centre of the 
world, and by a President watch- 
|ing from a distance of 3,000 miles, 
it was fascinating to compare the 
working of these two ruling minds, 
so different in quality, color and 
background, and to observe how 
often the near and far view tallied. 


HAT one 





comes back to, 


| again and again, is the al-| 

most uncanny identification | 
of popular leaders with the charac- 
ter and mind and movement of their | 


country. 








Hitler is far from being all of: 


Germany, but certainly he ex- 
presses the deep low of German 


emotion—what the Western farm-. 


ers call the water table; he could, 


not be anything but German—not' 


even Austrian! 


Mussolini is Italy; no man living 
so combines in his own person the 
pleb and the old Roman, the per- 
petual pride and renascent energy 
which make the peculiar giow of 
Italy. 

And Roosevelt is America, fur- 
ther from any European than even 
surface signs would show. He is 
the large, open, cheerful mind of 
America, making its revolutions 
happily and casually if only the 
process is not named, is not re- 
duced to theory. Roosevelt has 
more power than Hitler or Musso- 
lini so long as he does not assert it 
too much, formulate it too definite- 
ly; he has more power because this 
people is moving further and with 
more momentum than any in the 
world. 
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